FINLAND AND  NON-VIOLENCE
use the Russian language, but they refused; so Russians
were brought in to replace the Finnish pilots, but the
Russians did not know the river channels, and many Rus-
sian ships were wrecked. The Russian language was made
compulsory in all schools, but the children, encouraged by
parents and teachers, refused to learn it.
In 1901, compulsory military service was decreed for
Finland. Nearly all the young men refused to serve, and
many fled away into the forests or even went into exile and
emigrated to America. The resistance to military service
was so successful that, after three years, the Russian Gov-
ernment abandoned it, and levied a small military tax
instead.
In 1903 the Governor-General was given full dictatorial
powers. He dismissed and exiled without trial all officials
who opposed the measures of Russification, Judges and
other leading men were sent to Siberia or thrown into
Russian prisons. Some leading Finns went into exile and
wrote articles in the foreign press about Russian oppression.
This led to widespread hostility towards Russia, and the
Government found difficulty in raising foreign loans.
The Russian authorities then had to resort to the clever
tactic of employing 'agents provocateurs'. In Finland, as
in other countries, the oppressing Government found it
much easier to suppress a movement that resorted to out-
breaks of violence than one that remained strictly non-
violent. Down to 1917, when the Revolution occurred in
Russia, the spirit of Finnish resistance was never wholly
broken or crushed, but the ruthless repression that followed
acts of violence instigated by agents provocateurs seems to
have had a demoralising effect. The unity of the resistance
was broken. Finland was broken into different parties, the
seeds were sown of the terrible civil strife that followed a
few years later.
After the assassination of the Russian tyrant Bobrikov, in
1904, the two wings of the resistance movement, violent
and non-violent, becomes more and more alienated from